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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Station of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 253. Land, 6o0 acres. Business, 





Manuf. of Hard and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, etc. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
~ Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 47. 
Land, 280 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not “‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLte CommMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every ial point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does of mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a women with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help ; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 


These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers ; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Wallingford Community, though it has not attained the 
normal size, has as many members as it can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as it grows in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they can not all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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GOGGLES. 





The world’s upset by wrangling creeds, 
Dealing far more in words than deeds : 


And each believes its way the best 
By which to reach the heavenly rest. 


And pious souls there are who view 
The world through goggles colored blue ; 
And others who have never seen, 


Except through goggles colored green. 


And every creed has different ways 
Of saving souls and offering praise ;— 


Each thinks the harvest rich, alone, 
That springs from seed its hands have sown. 


Brothers, this world is wide and fair, 
Its varied colors all may share. 


Let’s take these goggles from our eyes— 
There’s only one road to the skies ; 


And this is smooth, and straight, and sure 
To all of deed and purpose pure.—Axon. 


STIRPICULTURE. 


SSUMING it to be granted that im- 
provement in the race should be sought, 
among other ways, by attention to the princi- 
ples of breeding, the question at once arises, 
What is the special line of improvement to be 
followed? Animal breeders have a special 
point in view, toward which their efforts at de- 
velopment are directed. In some cases it is 
fineness of hair or plumage; in others, bulk 
and symmetry ; in others, speed or endurance ; 
and in others, docility and an educated in- 
stinct. Whatever standard they aim at in these 
several respects, they pretty surely attain. 
Lord Somerville, speaking of what breeders 
have done for sheep, says: “It would seem 
as if they had chalked out upon a wall, a form 
perfect in itself, and then had given it ex- 
istence.” Assuming then that we have to deal 
with a science in breeding that gives definite 
results, we revert again to our question, What 
is the point to be first aimed at in the improve- 
ment of the human stock? Shall it be physi- 
cal perfection, beauty of form, strength, com- 
plexion, health? Shall it be sagacity, acute- 
ness of mind? Shall it be amiability of 
disposition? These are questions for con- 
Again, shall we adopt some fixed 
type, as the Anglo Saxon man, or the classical 
Greek type, and selecting the most beautiful 
examples of one of these classes, breed to them 
as a standard? . Or shall we recognize the 
variety of wide-spread nature as the rule, and 
seek only to perfect the multifarious types that 
are now extant, each according to its own pe- 
culiarities of style and constitution? These 
points are to be resolved by careful thought. 
The subject is new, and will have to be ap- 
proached by degrees, until practical experiment 
shall have thrown its light upon the broad 
pathway that, through truthful, scientific propa- 
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gation, must lead the race up to its ideal 
development and destiny. 

We will, however, venture two or three ideas 
that seem to us to offer themselves as guides 
in this speculation. First, in addition to the 
process of natural selection that has been at 
work on the race from the beginning, tending 
to raise it by weeding out its poorest stock, 
the Lord himself has exercised the herdsman’s 
right of selection in a more direct manner, and 
carried on a course of scientific breeding with 
reference to the production of a specific re- 
sult. The highest attainments of civilization, 
society, science and art, exhibited in the world 
to-day, may be traced to the direct influence of 
the divine manipulation in the breeding of a 
certain stock of mankind in the past. First, 
the main progeny of Adam were set aside as 
worthless, and one man, Noah, was selected 
with his wife, to found a new breed. A few 
generations later, another selection of one 
man, Abraham, was made, with whom to 
commence again an improved strain; and this 
last variety was followed up by a course of 
close culture, or breeding in and in, until the 
divine purpose was accomplished, and the re- 
sult stamped itself forever on the world’s 
consciousness as a perfect work. 


Let us see now, as far as we may, what were 
precisely the aim and product in this case. 
What special quality or qualities did the Lord 
breed to, in selecting Abraham and his de- 
scendants? Evidently two: v., Receptivity to 
inspiration, and Obedience. ‘These attributes, 
belonging not to the outward, physical person, 
nor to the knowing faculty merely, but to a con- 
dition rather of the solar plexus, or central 
nerve-region of the. body, were deemed of 
paramount importance, and became the object 
of the Providential care throughout all the 
training of the Jewish nation. ‘The result was 
a race rich in the rarest kind of genius; a 
nation which produced Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
Joshua, the Judges, David, Solomon, Elijah 
and the prophets of Israel, and which culmi- 
nated in Mary, the daughter of David, and 
Jesus, the son of the Most High. 

As Providence, in its dealings with men, 
does not repeat its works, this exact course of 
culture will not doubtless be called for again. 
The effects of what was attained in the Jewish 
nation are secured to mankind. Regeneration 
by union with Christ, is offered to the race, by 
which, whatever were the circumstances of 
their first birth, they may be raised to the 
standard of his obedience and _ inspiration. 
But is this the end of improvement by se- 
lection and the laws of breeding? We think 
not. On the basis of the perfection which 
Christianity offers in its social unity and its ex- 
clusion of selfish passion, we may foresee a 
superstructure to be reared of scientific pro- 
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creation, tending to develop every child that is 
born into the Godlike symmetry of an im- 
mortal. In fact, Communism, which is the 
flower of Christianity, has just brought man- 
kind to the point where a scientific use may be 
made of the sexual passions and faculties. 
Heretofore society has produced, here and 
there at rare intervals, and by wholly unknown 
laws, what are called “born geniuses.” They 
illuminate and delight, by the splendor of 
their endowments, the generation in which 
they live ; and when they die, men mourn and 
wonder and inquire when, by some fortuitous 
chance, their like will appear again. Investi- 
gation, we believe, will prove that the advent 
of such persons is not fortuitous; that it is 
governed by the definite laws of breeding. It 
will be the business of Communistic Societies, 
to find out those laws and apply them ; and we 
see no reason why, in the “good time coming,” 
every child that is born should not be a 
“genius,” fitted to supply to society, in some of 
the multifarious chords of which its music is 
composed, the harmonies of a celestial nature. 


ONE OF THE FOUR. 





A MEMOIR OF CHARLOTTE A. MILLER. 
XIV. 
7. us glance at other letters of Charlotte 
written during the eventful year of 1852. 

In one to Mr. Miller, her husband, she says: “I 
feel faith and hope rising as I see more and more 
into God’s great plans for the world and the com- 
ing in of his Kingdom. I think you will find it easy 
to enlist in this revival campaign.” 

In another letter to Mr. Miller she joyfully de- 
scribes the conversion of a young man: “it is a 
clear manifestation of God’s power and the com- 
mencement of a genuine Revival among us.” 


In still another letter to him she recurs again to 
the same subject: “I am happy and cheerful, and 
unusually free from troubles of all kinds. I see 
great reason for rejoicing in all God’s dealings with 
us, and feel new faith and hope in looking to the 
future. Are not you glad to have your expecta- 
tions turned toward the Revival spirit? I am, and 
believe that the Spirit of God is waiting to be 
poured out.” 

The following letter, addressed to Mr. Miller at 
the old battle-field of Putney, Vermont, shows a 
just resentment at an offensive remark which a 
relative had made about the principles of the Com- 
munity : 

“DEAR Mr. MILLER:—Your last letter pro- 
duced a good deal of sympathy with you, yet my 
heart was able to trust in God and believe in his 
guardian care over you and the interests of his 
truth in Putney. But I was very indignant at 
Mr. ’s assertion, that “every decent man 
looks upon our principles with horror and disgust!” 
If I thought that werea deliberate expression of 
his own heart I should have very little hopes of 
him, for I am certain he has seen and heard enough 
of our spirit and doctrines to know that we are 
pure and sincere and better than the world; and 
then good men, of large hearts and progressive 
minds all over the country, have regarded our 
principles with hope and candid admission that we 
are far in advance of present society. I know that 
all decent men and decent womén are and will be 
in sympathy with us just in proportion as they 
understand our principles and objects, and above 
all, the heavens over us are our pattern, and are 
themselves introducing these new ways into the 
world. This is my belief, which is firmer than 








ever; and I shall insist that Mr. —— will believe 
it when he looks into his deepest heart and not 
through the eyes of hard-hearted worldliness. 


“Yesterday was an interesting day; the medium 
of thought and attention was beautifully clear in 
the evening, and the unity of the whole body of 
Christ was distinctly felt and acknowledged. Christ’s 
prayer that all may be one, and that his Kingdom may 
come, his will be done on earth as in heaven, is the 
united purpose of our hearts; and kings of the 
earth and lawgivers will set themselves against it 
in vain. These facts cheer our hearts, while we 
are willing to wait and submit any length of time 
to the powers that be, knowing that the powers 
above are leading us. 


“T felt glad on the whole to have you stay 
longer in Putney. I can trust you there, knowing 
that ‘the 11’ can do more than the ‘40’ who 
swore they would neither eat nor drink till they 
had slain Paul. I hope you feel the hosts of God 
around you, and are reinforced by the strength and 
faith of the Communities at Brooklyn and Oneida. 

“Yours affectionately, CHARLOTTE.” 


Charlotte, in addition to her other duties at this 
period, carried on a somewhat extensive correspon- 
dence with the various applicants for admission. 
An item in one of these letters would arrest the 
attention of a musician. Illustrating the self-deny- 
ing earnestness which possessed the pioneers of 
Communism, she says that when funds were re- 
quired to continue the publication of the gospel in 
a free paper, the Noyes family cheerfully subscribed 
its two pianos and devoted the proceeds to the 
cause. 


In a letter dated Sept. 22, 1852, she reports her 
conversation with one of the most prominent advo- 
cates of Women’s Rights in the country, who had 
called at Oneida. “This lady,” says Charlotte, 
“freely admitted that it we had founda way to 
avoid unwilling maternity we certainly had made 
great gain. I assured her that we had, and that 
every woman practically acquainted with our prin- 
ciples felt that Mr. Noyes had done more than any 
other man for the redemption of woman.” And 
then Charlotte went on to discourse upon the 
necessity of scientific human breeding. Not only 
is it great gain to avoid unwilling maternity, but of 
unspeakable importance that human propagation 
should be controlled by intelligence and science as 
well as the propagation of plants and animals. 
What pains are taken to improve every vegetable 
and fruit and to produce superior breeds of ani- 
mals, while human propagation is left to the control 
of chance and ignorance! It is high time, consid- 
ering the great improvements and discoveries of 
the present time, that some great social discovery 
should be made—such a discovery as will be found in 
the principles of the Community. She affirmed to 
her visitor that the problem of woman’s deliverance 
from the curse of undesired maternity and unnatu- 
ral bondage to man had here been solved. 


It was remarked in our last number that Char- 
lotte’s letters at this time were almost complete 
journals of Community life and doings. In 1853, a 
year later, following the suggestion of her brother 
George, she began a daily record for the bene- 
fit of the other Communities. Some of these 
soon found their way into print, and from that be- 
ginning the “ Community Journal” has become an 
important and interesting feature of the CIRCULAR; 
but the journal which passes between the Commu- 
nities is of course a more full and faithful transcript 
of our daily life than the parts printed would indi- 
cate. A glance at the old journals of Charlotte 
vividly recalls the experiences of twenty years ago. 
There were faithfully portrayed discussions, criti- 
cisms, “ bees,” important conversations with visi- 
tors, struggles with disease, temptations to disaffec- 
tion, conflicts with idolatrous philoprogenitiveness 





and insubordination, special providences, rumors 
from without, etc., etc. 

We are surprised at the amount of labor Char- 
lotte performed in those early years of the Commu- 
nity. She had a general care for the Community, 
in connection of course with others; had in par- 
ticular to look after the spiritual, intellectual and 
social interests; took part in its daily routine of 
labor, washing and ironing with the rest of the 
women, and ever foremost at “bees” for outdoor 
labor; was in demand at criticisms, private and 
public ; was a member of multitudinous committees 
of consultation ; was expected to see and converse 
with the notables who called at the Community ; 
had many correspondents, and wrote the Commu- 
nity journal ; occasionally contributed to the Cir- 
CULAR, and for a while undertook the revision of 
the Home-Talks for publication. The following 
note to her sister Harriet refers to this last work, 
and also touches upon another theme which always 
enlisted her enthusiasm : 

“ Oneida, Feb. 2, 1853. 

“DEAR HARRIET:—You will judge of course 
that I feel some diffidence in undertaking to ar- 
range Home-Talks for the paper, but I am thank- 
ful for the job, and confess Christ my ability to 
plod and improve in all respects, so as to be a 
helper in the work of the paper, and I hope you 
will give me all the criticism and hints necessary. 
I am ambitious to catch the spirit that will interpret 
and understand John’s wishes in this respect. 

“1 am interested in the investigation of Paul’s 
attitude as a reformer, Woman’s Rights man, etc. 
I have had a fuller conception of what his freedom 
from legality consisted in than I ever had before. 
His walking in the Spirit made him the boldest 
and most comprehensive reformer the world ever 
saw, and yet the most moderate and judicious con- 
servative while it was expedient. He was holy, 
harmless and undefiled, and yet the deepest calcu- 
lator and the most terrible conspirator. He was 
the ‘man of destiny’ for that age, and carried 
the church and the forlorn hope of the world 
through the greatest revolution that was ever 
known upon the face of the earth. How many 
signs there are of a revolution going on about 
Woman’s Rights, and how cheering are the frequent 
allusions to the Bible by public lecturers, giving it 
its place as a pioneer in reform, science, etc. We 
noticed with pleasure Lieut. Maury’s assertion in , 
the Sczentific American, that the Bible contains the 
seeds of all science. 

“ Yours with increasing hope, CHARLOTTE.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





Port Rowan, May 23, 1875. 
DEAR FRIENDS :—I think with our sister Kate 
S. Parker, that a vote of thanks is due to the 
CIRCULAR, for its invitation to correspond through 
its pages, and I wish to say to her, that I stand 
outside of all associations and patiently wait 
coming events. I can hardly give her an account 
of my past experience, it would be too long at 
present—suffice it to say that I was all my life 
dissatisfied with the churches, which made m 
heart yearn for something better. I knew that 
could not keep the law, and as soon as I felt free 
from that, I drew myself out from all associations 
to stand for Christ. It is more than thirty years 
since I entered a church, and I feel quite free to 
stand before the world as a Christian Communist. 
“The Bible the corner stone of civilization,” 
was very gratifying to me. The CrRCULAR is such 
a help to us outsiders, that I do not know what we 
should do without it. I ask your prayers, and re- 
main yours in Christ, S. LEA. 








» Kansas May 27, 1875. 
EDITOR ONEIDA CIRCULAR :—In passing through 
the “great Kaw,” Kansas, from my state of Missouri, 
I stopped at Williamstown, where I had the fortune 
to fall in company with the ONEIDA CIRCULAR, and 
on page 168, at the head of the first column I read— 
“Col. Anthony, brother of Miss Susan B. An- 
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thony, was recently killed in Missouri by an assas- 
sin.” 

Now it is true that Col. Anthony has been shot— 
but in justice to my State I must say that Col. An- 
thony was not shot in Missouri, neither was the 
Col. shot by a Missourian. Neither is Col. Antho- 
ny dead, nor is he likely to die from the wounds 
received by him at the hands of Eméry, both being 
citizens of Kansas and residents of Leavenworth, 
and both being editors of popular journals in Kansas. 
Col. Anthony was Post-master at Leavenworth. 

Please note the same at an early date. 

Very respectfully, J.C. MATTHEWS. 





GRASSHOPPERS IN KANSAS.—In a letter just 
received from Mr. E. Yoder, North Lawrence, 
Kansas, we find the following interesting para- 
graphs: 

“It is certainly a good Providence that sent a 
part of the “Fontana family” a fishing, and I am 
thankful that we have a harvest that is out of the 
reach of grasshoppers. You can freely believe all 
you see about them in the papers, for it is almost 
impossible to exaggerate their numbers, through 
the quantity by measure might be over estimated, 
I heard a gardener say to-day, that he was destroy- 
ing twenty bushels of grasshoppers daily by ditch- 
ing and by post-holes, around a garden of one and 
one-half acres. 

“The genuine pluck that is in some of those un- 
pretending farmers will become a subject of history. 
Without grain for their teams, with scant provis- 
ions and scarcity of seed, they have planted a large 
area of spring crops, only to have the grasshoppers 
in swarms eat up every thing that is growing, un- 
less they are destroyed. Some get discouraged, it 
is true, but the men of true grit fight the hoppers 
with ditches and holes, and re-plant their ground as 
rapidly as their half-starved teams enable them to 
work. The pastures are barren. There are spots 
exempt from them, but they are exceptional. It is 
believed by the faithful ones that the season will 
yet be favorable, and that the hoppers will soon 
leave. They are traveling westward, and a parasite 
is discovered among them, killing them in large 
quantities.” 





Because we have a fair wind to start with on a 
given course, it is not to be presumed that we can 
0 to the end of our course without taking in sail. 
ere is the cause of many difficulties; we begin 
right, but neglect to take in sail, and get going too 
fast and then before we know it, we are aground. 
The lesson we should learn by our blunders, is, to 
take frequent observations—once a day in clear 
weather certainly. We should know where we are, 
and how the current sets, whether toward God and 
heaven, or elsewhere. Never take observations in 
cloudy weather, neither steer by last year’s obser- 
vations ; but steer by the compass of inspiration, 
faithfully consulted every fair day. 


DIALOGUE ON COMMUNISM. 





Fall River, April 29, 1875. 

EDITOR OF CIRCULAR :—In a recent number of 
your paper you extend an invitation to those of 
your subscribers who wish to make acquaintance 
with others, to contribute any thoughts they may 
have, however rude, to the CIRCULAR, and in that 
way make themselves acquainted with your numer- 
ous readers. As my friends and I very frequently 
have “home-talks ” on different subjects, and as poor 
thoughts are best expressed in dialogue, I will en- 
deavor to give you selections from these conver- 
sations, as near as I can remember them. Besides 
conveying my ideas to your readers, these dialogues 
will show the social difficulties with which I have 
to contend for the sake of the truth (as I under- 
stand it), on these points. 

Dialogue First contains an extract from a conver- 
sation between my brother and myself which took 
place some three months ago. We were having a 
social chat one evening, during the eventful Cotton- 
Mill strike in our city. Very naturally our conver- 
sation turned to that then very prominent subject. 
My brother maintained that the said ‘:strike” was 
both unjust and foolish, and would most assuredly 
end in favor of the Mill stockholders. I granted 
that it might possibly be a foolish operation on the 





part of the operatives, and might very naturally 
have a consummation not devoutly wished for by 
them. But as to the injustice of the demand of 
the strikers, I could not see it. They had rights 
if they were not able to maintain them. 

“What a pity it is,” I remarked, “that those 
good Christian gentlemen owning stock in our 
mills, who have such a golden opportunity to obey 
the Master by returning good for evil, will not im- 
prove it at this time, and nobly concede to the de- 
mands of their operatives. By so doing they 
would win a more glorious victory than their vic. 
tors ; a victory over their own selfishness. More 
than that, they would thereby set a good example 
to their enemies, which might in time prove to be 
a profitable investment, for these operatives are 
not below appreciating a manly action.” 

“Such action on the part of the mill-owners,” 
replied my brother, “ would be a most unmanly 
and impolitic action, and would in the end do more 
harm than good.” 

My reply tc this was somewhat lengthy. I very 
naturally referred to the example of Christ and his 
teachings concerning the virtues of concession, 
and quoted various passages from his gospel, 
which I thought made it evident that-he did not 
consider concession unmanly in cases even more 
trying than the case in point, and finally closed my 
remarks on this topic by quoting the familiar stanza 
from Tennyson’s “Golden Year: ” 

**Oh, when shall all men’s good be each man’s rule.”’ 

My brother, whom I will call “A,” for con- 
venience, replied: 

A.—Oh ! I see the drift of your quotation. You 
think that nothing will set these things right but 
Communism, I was in hopes that you had given up 
that “cursed idea.” 

B.—I have learned that “silence is golden” on 
subjects that are not popular; but you have wrongly 
construed my silence as giving consent to the popu- 
lar opinion on this subject. 

A.—None but born fools and madmen believe 
in Communism. 

B.—Then there are certainly some very wise 
fools, and sensible madmen in the world. 

A —I never saw or heard of any man that was 
in any way celebrated for wisdom in religion or 
politics, who advocated such a crazy theory. 

B.—I could if I had time, count you a score and 
more, of very clever fellows of the past and present 
time, who, if advocating Communism was a certain 
symptom of lunacy, would, if brought before you, 
be consigned immediately to a lunatic asylum. 

A.—Name me one if you can, of whom you are 
not ashamed. 

B.—I will give you a name which is above every 
other name in this and all other respects ; a name 
of which I hope I may never be ashamed—the name 
of Jesus of Nazareth. 

A.—That is rank blasphemy! you might just as 
well say that God Almighty was a Communist, as 
to say that Christ was. If you had named the 
devil you would have been much nearer the truth. 

B.—1 can not see how it is blasphemy to speak 
the ¢ruth as I understand it, concerning Christ. If 
I stated untruths concerning him, willfully, then I 
would admit the justice of the charge. When he 
said “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” I believe he 
meant just what he said—no more and no less—and 
to obey that rule, is, to be a Communist. Zhere- 
Sore, Christ was a Communist. 

A.—You misunderstand Christ’s teachings en- 
tirely, if you think he advocated the “crazy idea” 
of holding property in common. He never even 
hinted at any such thing. 

B.—He did not hint it, he spoke it plainly, ‘‘Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” This is the burden of 
the gospel he brought us, and he not only taught 
it, but he exemplified it by his life. He went 
about doing good to others, making others happy, 








while he himself was despised and neglected, and 
had not where to lay his head. How can a man 
love his neighbo? as himself and not divide his 
property with him? All attempts that have ever 
been made to reconcile the private property system 
with this “golden rule,” have failed, because they 
are diametrically opposed to each other ; you might 
as well try to reconcile the system of slavery with 
a Republican Government that grants equal rights 
to all. 

A.—This would be a queer world if people 
obeyed the “golden rule” after such a fashion. 

B.—That I will admit, but “queer” as it would 
then be, it is just what good people have for 
thousands of years been praying for. The mil- 
lennium would be “ queer”—very “ queer” to us of 
this selfish age. 

A.—People will not hold their property in com- 
mon in the millennium. Such an idea is absurd. 

B.—Then I would not give much for the millen- 
nium. 

A.—You don’t know how much harm you do 
yourself by holding to your theory of Communism. 
Every body that knows it laughs at you, and you 
become a fool in their estimation. The sooner you 
give up such notions, the better it will be for you 
every way. 

B.—I1 thank you for your criticism, and can see 
that as far as my temporal welfare is concerned, 
you are right in advising me to give up the very 
unpopular theory of Communism. But before I 
can comply with your request | will have to learn 
to doubt that which I believe. Would you under- 
take, for instance, to believe that the moon was 
made of green cheese? Show me how to do that, 
and I will try to believe that Communism is wrong 
and selfishness right. 


Yours truly, W. A. PRATT. 


WARREN MEMORIALS.—Mrs. Rebecca Warren 
Brown, once wrote a little book for children, en- 
titled ‘“‘Stories about General Warren, in relation 
to the Fifth of March Massacre and the Battle of 
Bunker Hill.” It contains a great many interest- 
ing facts in regard to the childhood and youth of 
Genera) Warren, and I begged Dr. Brown to 
bring it before the public again, for I think children 
have very vague ideas of our Revolutionary heroes. 
I looked over some interesting papers showing the 
characteristics of the Warren family. It appears 
that General Warren persuaded his two brothers 
to make over most of their paternal portions to 
him, which he used in the service of the country. 
Captain Joseph Williams, a wealthy citizen of Rox- 
bury, became General Warren’s bondsman to his 
brothers. After peace was declared the brothers 
—Judge Ebenezer Warren and Dr. John Warren— 
burned the bond in the presence of the bondsman 
and their mother. “Madam,” exclaimed Captain 
Williams, turning to Mrs. Warren, “ for this act of 
generosity in your sons your posterity will be 
blessed to the latest generation.” After capturing a 
British spy, Mrs. Warren and her son Samuel, who 
did not enter the army on account of ill health, 
spared his life on condition that he should never 
take up arms against this country. He offered to 
join the American army, but they would not re- 
quire him to turn against his own Government. 
He stayed with the Warrens till after the war, 
when he married, and his descendants now occupy 
high positions in the United States. Mrs. War- 
ren, like her sons, was entirely devoted to the 
cause of American independence. She had exten- 
sive barracks built near her house for the accom- 
modation of the French and our own troops. She 
gave them provisions from her own table. She al- 
lowed them to cut down the beautiful fruit-trees 
upon which she depended for her income, and at 
the close, of the war she was left without means. 
Is it not a singular injustice to the memory of this 
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noble woman that up to this date, our Republic, so 
called, and Massachusetts, her own State, should 
impose taxation without represenfation upon all her 


female descendants, in defiance and derision of the | 


principle for which she literally sacrificed every 
thing, and poured out her heart’s blood through 
her son at Bunker Hill ? 

Among other interesting Revolutionary souven- 
irs which I saw at Dr. Brown’s was a model of 
the house in which General Warren was born. It 
is two stories in front, with the roof sloping nearly 
to the ground in the rear. The tiny front door is 
made of wood from the original building, while 
the moss on the roof is the identical moss which 
grew upou the old house in Roxbury. I also saw 
a fine engraving from an original Copy of Gen- 
eral Warren. The engraving in that very interest- 
ing work entitled “ Life and Times of Joseph War- 
ren,” by Richard Frothingham, is also, I think, 
from the same picture.—Daily Graphic. 
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The article, “Stirpiculture,” a selection from G. 
W. N.’s pen, was written ten years ago. We 
recommend it to those who are interested in 
“Heredity,” as being the only feasible plan of im- 
proving the race. The practical working of such a 
plan of course involves a state of progression, 
and points toward a change in the present form of 
society. 


SPIRITUAL STRENGTH. 


F those persons who have applied to them- 

selves the standard of education lately pro- 
posed by Mr. Noyes, there are undoubtedly many 
who find that the four departments of their nature 
—the spiritual, intellectual, moral and physical— 
are not developed in any thing like the true propor- 
tion. They find that the intellectual and physica? 
have been allowed to overgrow the spiritual and 
moral. To these the question will naturally pre- 
sent itself, How can we best cultivate our spiritual 
and moral faculties so that a true balance of char- 
acter may be restored? In studying this question 
we must keep in mind the fact that the proper ex- 
ercise of a faculty is necessary to its health and 
vigor. This is as true of our spiritual as of our in- 
tellectual or physical faculties. To cultivate the 
spiritual part of our natures it is necessary that we 
should give a great deal of attention to spiritual 
things. A few moments occasionally spent in ran- 
dom thinking on the subject of religion is not 
sufficient. The man who undertakes to educate his 
mind to habits of strong, clear thinking, does not 
content himself with reading a novel now and then, 
or with allowing his mind to drift loosely over pass- 
ing events ; he first goes through the proper course 
of disciplinary school-studies, and gradually ac- 
quires the power to think in an original way. So 
the man who has a purpose to acquire spiritual 
strength will not allow his attention to be absorbed 
by external affairs; he will constantly watch his 
own spiritual experience, and will patiently and 
earnestly study the Bible and such other books as 
he has reason to believe will help him. In this 
way he will cultivate that inner sense by which we 
feel God’s presence in us. As soon as we educate 
our spiritual faculties so that we can _ intelli- 
gently ally ourselves to the Heavenly powers and 
take part in the great warfare with evil spirits 
which is waging, we shall find ourselves constantly 
acquiring spiritual strength. Day by day we must 





exercise ourselves in feeling after God and resisting 
evil. It it best to begin the fight with evil as near 
home as possible. There is a long work to be done 
in disciplining and purifying one’s own heart. _Lit- 
tle temptations and troubles must not be over- 
looked, and yet we must not let our individual ex- 
perience take all our thought. F. W. S. 


NOT YET DEAD. 





PIRITUALISM, if we are to judge from the 
newspapers, received a severe check in the 
exposure of the Katie King fraud in Philadelphia 
last December. And, indeed, if the favor or oppo- 
sition of the public press decides the fate of men 
and theories, the eager acceptance of the proofs of 
fraud in that case by the principal papers through- 
out the country and their contemptuous silence 
since, would seem to their readers to have settled 
the fate of Spiritualism. But there are plenty of 
signs visible to any one who has opportunities to 
know the under-current of affairs, which always 
eventually governs newspaper opinion, that the 
subject is not so dead as its enemies have hoped. 
The facts remain, and are becoming known to an 
ever-widening circle of intelligent men. There are 
many indications that the world of science is cau- 
tiously approaching the matter, trying to find some 
way to incorporate the facts into the body of science 
without incurring the odium attaching to professed 
Spiritualism. The following extract from an article 
by Dr. R. Osgood Mason in the Popular Science 
Monthly for May, shows a drift which will inevita- 
bly land students of the modern theory of evolution 
in the perplexities of Spiritualism ; for when the 
facts which occur in the presence of mediums are 
admitted finally by scientific authority. as they 
must certainly be, the question of their significance 
and relation to evolution will press for an answer: 


“Science, then, so far from excluding God from the 
universe, demands him as an ever-active power ; but, 
as man can only know him through his works, and as 
the universe is yet comparatively unknown to him even 
in his highest condition, and must remain so while he is 
confined to earth, it follows that our knowledge, and 
even our conceptions of him must be limited and imper- 
fect, and our appreciation of him correspondingly so. 


“Is there, then, reason, in harmony with science, to 
expect an existence under more favorable circumstances 
for a knowledge and appreciation of this originating 
soul whom science itself demands ? 

“As interpreted by the doctrine of evolution, we find 
man, as he now exists, with his physical organization and 
advanced psychical being, the product of a long series 
of developments. He has arrived, however, only at a 
certain point in the ascending series ; from that point he 
easily reviews the whole long line beneath him from the 
very beginnings of organization and life, and admires its 
grand and orderly procession ; but, reaching out forward, 
he seems to find nothing within the scope of his physi- 
cal senses. He sees, however, that the series is not 
ended, for reason assures him that even for the material 
universe there is, somewhere beyond, an architect whose 
skill and wisdom he is only commencing to appreciate, 
but still more, when he beholds the gradual unfolding of 
the world of soul, with its instinct, consciousness, intel- 
ligence, memory, reason, feeling and aspiration, and 
considers the possibilities which still may lie unfolded 
there, he is lost in admiration and wonder at the great 
center-soul, the author of all these attributes. And 
what is to span over the abyss, or even reach out toward 
this ineffable soul? Is he himself to cease when the 
material organization wears out?—and consciousness, 
memory, reason, and higher, nobler and purer than all, 
heaven-born aspiration, the crowning development of 
countless ages, do they all go out in darkness just at the 
flawning? or, rather, do not the organization of elements 
and their development into life and movement, the 
gradual dawning of instinct and reason, and, lastly, of 
an aspiring soul, give promise of further development 
under more favorable circumstances for approaching, 
knowing and appreciating the great central, causal, all- 


pervading soul? 





For scientific proof of this after-life and future devel- 
opment, the whole world is looking, nor is there any 
thing unreasonable in the expectation. The orderly 
steps in the series of development suddenly end with 
the birth of a soul capable of inquiring after its Author, 
and aspiring to a continuous life. Js it, then, the end 
of the series, or must there not be further steps approxi- 
mating toward the central-soul, and observers have not 
searched aright, or means of observation been imperfect 
or misused? As, in our solar system, the “ law of dis- 
tances” found to exist among the planets, caused as- 
tronomers to look for another body in the huge space 
between Jupiter and Mars, who were rewarded by the 
discovery of the Asteroids; or as perturbations in the 
motions of Uranus caused them to look for a planet be- 
yond its orbit, and Neptune was found ; so, with equal 
reason, may psychologists infer the existence of a whole 
series of superior beings reaching onward toward the 
Infinite ; and who shall deny the possibility of their dis- 
covery? The development of man is constantly leading 
on to the appreciation of more and more subtile elements 
and effects ; the laws which govern the atmosphere—light, 
sound and magnetism—which could not have been 
understood in the infancy of the race, are being unfold- 
ed; colors which our remote ancestors could not per- 
ceive, are being differentiated ; and sounds, which to 
them were unmeaning noises, or were not discerned at 
all, to our more refined and better-developed senses con- 
vey impressions of pitch and harmony. Such advance in 
the development of the ordinary senses, not to discuss 
the possibilities of an internal and still higher sense, 
gives promise of future known relations to that which is 
subtile in the domains of biology and psychology, be- 
yond that which has hitherto been attained. 

“In this view Science need not despair, and has no 
right to give over its efforts nor neglect its opportunities 
to obtain appreciable evidence, however slight it may at 
first appear, of a future life—one which the doctrine of 
evolution demands should be a higher development, one 
of greater possibilities than this. The aspiration after 
such a life is as much a development of the soul as is 
intelligence, or reason, or a desire to know causes, and 
there is the same reason to believe that it has its foun- 
dation in a corresponding reality. 

“And, great as have been the triumphs of science 
hitherto—great as has been the light which the grand 
thought of evolution has thrown upon the plan and sys- 
tem of the universe—nothing hitherto accomplished 
cuuld compare in grandeur with the physical demonstra- 
tion of a higher mode of life and action than that 
attainable with our present organization aud present 
limitations ; a demonstration which would enable man to 
lie down to sleep with the £now/edge that he shall awak- 
en to an enlarged and ever-enlarging, conscious, future 
life.” 


OUR WALLINGFORD LETTER. 





RESISTANCE-CURE FOR CHILLS AND FEVER. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—Those who look at disease 
as the actual presence of an evil spirit, will natu- 
rally have different modes of treating it, and a more 
interesting experience in contending with it, than 
those who simply think of sickness as the inevita- 
ble result of the infringement of some natural law, 
or as a chance calamity, for which they can not be 
held responsible; so our experience differs from the 
watching of results from merely medical remedies, 
as our theories differ from the popular ideas of the 
world, on this subject. 

We hold, perhaps as strongly as any one, to the 
necessity of conforming our lives to a true hygiene, 
and it is probably true, that if men conformed 
their lives to the laws of nature, they would be 
much more healthy than they are. But we look 
under the surface and see that certain diseases can 
not be attached to certain sins as penalties, else all 
would suffer the same penalty for the same offense ; 
but causes and effects seem to be so different in 
different cases as to be almost inscrutable. One 
man drinks ta excess, and rises the next morning 
apparently well and vigorous. Another drinks 
only one-tenth as much, and finds himself racked 
with pain. No two people are constituted alike 
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therefore no two can be affected alike, and the 
adage that “what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison” is to a great extent true in more 
cases than we are apt to recognize. But it is true, 
probably without a single exception, that every ex- 
cessive indulgence places a man in conditions more 
or less favorable to depredations from spirits of 
disease. Some have constitutions so vigorous that 
they can withstand the present development of the 
disease, and it can only lurk in the system, waiting 
a more favorable opportunity to show itself, either 
in later age, or perhaps in some more weak 
progeny; others succumb at once, while in others 
it is met by a strong, pure spirit that is able to 
withstand disease on the threshold, and cast it out: 
Those are doubly armed in whom a good spirit 
stands on guard, and whose habits of life are those 
of faith and continence. 

We do not pretend that the Turkish Bath or 
any thing else will bring health to those who place no 
restraint on themselves in their diet or passions 
and certainly no one has the right to expect that 
God will help him to overcome the effects of 
transgressing nature’s laws, while he persists in a 
course of living that is inimical to health and 
good digestion. 7” 

I will mention two cases that seem to be of 
practical interest just now and will then try to cull 
from our files such items from other personal ex- 
periences as may be edifying to your readers. 
A. H. after suffering a long time with fever and 
ague became so roused within herself against the 
spirit that was oppressing her that she determined 
to cross it in every possible way. The first oppor- 
tunity that she had of putting her plan into prac- 
tice was an intense desire to quench her thirst ; but 
she obstinately refused either to drink or even to 
moisten her lips and the ague left her from that 
time. 

Mr. Burt tells of an experience that he had after 
suffering from chills and fever for over three 
months; he found an almost irresistible tendency 
to roll round and fidget and toss upon his bed ; but 
one day at the instance of a friend he determined 
to lie perfectly still, and he did so without moving 
hand or foot, for nearly an hour. At the end of 
that time the fever left him though previously it 
had been accustomed to last about four hours. 


I have heard of a case, too, in which a man find- 
ing the great temptation during his chill was to be 
ill-tempered, set himself resolutely to work to be 
affable and good-natured, and had good success. 
I think it may fairly be said that the net result of 
our observations with ninety-nine cases of the ague, 
warrants the conclusion that the disease yields to 
a strong spirit more readily than to medical treat- 
ment, and the cures thus effected without any resort 
to medicine, are more permanent, and altogether 
more satisfactory than those brought about through 
the agency of quinine, etc. 

We have by no means excluded the use of medi- 
cine, as will be seen from the fact that from 1871 to 
December, 1874, we paid out over $150,00 for quin- 
ine alone, and this-does not include what was used 
by our invalids who were sent to O. C.; but some 
preferred to fight it out without medicine, and their 
success justifies the wisdom of their preference. 
Since we have resorted to the use of the Bath, or 
since January 1st, 1875, we have paid out only 
twenty-five cents for quinine. To us, the sweating 
Bath seems to be a remedy more in line of natural 
processes than the swallowing of nauseous medi- 
cines ; while it hastens the cure, it leaves room 
for faith and courage to work, ensuring some of the 
good effects and experiences that have accom- 
panied the cures of those who have fought 
through the fight with the ague without quinine. 

W. C., Fune 5, 1875. A. E. 


An interior person sees the matchless glory of 





God’s grace, not in its removing him immediately 
from temptation and the pressure of evil, but in its 
sustaining him there. We consider that a tame 
appreciation of salvation, which used to make us 
long for exemption from burdens and difficulties. 
We rejoice rather in a consciousness of power to 
outlive and overcome evil. LZéernal life is most 
truly commended to us in the opposition of death. 
Salvation is a state in which we ask no favors of 
the devil, and imagine none. 


HOME ITEMS. 





ONEIDA. 


’ Mr. J. R. L. has just returned from a trip to the 
West. In Iowa he visited his mother ; and there, 
for the first time in thirty years, were convened 
under one roof, all his brothers and sisters—six in 
all. It was a happy, though unexpected meeting. 

WE received a visit to-day (June 1), from eleven 
students of the senior class of Syracuse University, 
They walked up from Oneida, ordered dinner, 
played croquet, strolled about the lawn and seemed 
to enjoy themselves very much. They were accom- 
panied by one of their Professors, who being an ex- 
cellent pianist, played several pieces and accompa- 
nied the students when they sang their college 
songs. The men were genteel in appearance, and 
had an absence of curiosity which is as rare as it 
is agreeable. 


ONE day last week the house-cleaning corps—as 
a fit ending to their spring labors—went to Joppa. 
They had fine weather and the excursion was every 
way enjoyable. One little incident occurred which 
will make this jaunt ever memorable. Miss Lily 
was sitting on the spring-board of the ferry boat, 


when it suddenly gave way, and she was tossed pre- 
cipitately into Fish Creek. Those who witnessed 


this were really frightened, but Lily did not lose 
her presence of mind. She commenced swimming 
immediately, and was soon helped into the ferry- 
boat again. Her eyes looked unusually large, 
when she was lifted into the boat as if some strange 
thing had happened to her; but she declared she 
was not at all afraid. 

Some one who was present on this’ occasion re- 
ports that the ludicrous phase of the affair was 
when Lily was first rescued from the water. 
She gazed silently about her for an instant and then 
in an agitated voice asked, “ Where are my side- 
combs ?” 


ON Tuesday, June 1, the Midland began running 
trains from New York. On Wednesday at 10 
o’clock P. M., we were cheered to see the headlights 


of the first passenger-train coming in from 
the South. 


TEMPLE, just arrived from W.C., is surrounded 
by a flock of juveniles, all eager to see him and 
touch him and speak to him. He has been absent 
scarcely a year, but he suddenly becomes a hero. 
He must see all the new playthings, hear all the 
news that twenty or thirty little spokesmen have 
to give. He is plied with questions by the whole- 
sale. Ormond who is just now interested in a young 
brood of chickens at the Villa, asks, 

‘“‘ Have you got any chickens at Wallingford?” 

“Te” 

“How many ?” 

“Three or four hundred.” (Ormond opens his 
eyes wide at this) and asks, 

“ How many hens ?” 

““O, lots of em.” Then being communicative 
Temple changes the subject and says, 

“TI caught a woodchuck the other night.” 

“ Alive ?”’ asks several in chorus. 

“ Yes, he’s alive. We put him ina barrel and I 
left him in the care of Jacob.” And so one story 
leads to ‘another, until ail have exhausted their 





stock of news, and scarcely any thing remains to 
be told. By to-mogrow T. will have been initiated 
into all the new ways adopted in his absence; his 
presence will be less a wonder, and all will go on 
as before. This is the child style of welcome the 
world over. 


Last week several of our neighbors living near 
the Villa had children sick with the scarlet fever. 
One child died and several more were considered 
in imminent danger. The immediate effect was to 
create a great feeling of panic in the vicinity, es- 
pecially on the part of those who had very young 
children. In the midst of this excited state of 
things one resident of the place—Mr. K., coolly set 
about devising a plan to prevent the disease from 
spreading farther. He had a family of children of 
his own—mayhap that stimulated him to the action 
—but whatever the cause, the idea was a noble one. 


His plan was to raise a subscription from those 
who were able to contribute, sufficient to support 
poor people who had sick children, in order to en- 
able them to stay at home and care for them. For 
this object a meeting was called to which several of 
our men were invited. Pecuniary aid for the 
suffering families was agreed on, and a fund set 
aside for this purpose. Then a committee was ap- 
pointed to see that this was given in all cases of 
real need. After this Dr. Cragin, who was present, 
gave some general advice on the treatment of scar- 
let fever. 


It was a very timely move on the part of Mr. K., 
and one worthy of example in other districts. By 
it he made an arrangement whereby families de- 
pendent on the labor of their hands for support, 
could stay at home and take care of their sick 
children, without fear of starvation. And by it, 


the whole neighborhood is insured from the disease 
in a way it was not before. Then Dr. Cragin’s ad- 


vice that all children afflicted with the fever should 
be kept under quarantine by their parents, until 
they are in no danger of giving the disease to 
others, has been strictly adhered to. The result 
is, that the children are all recovering, no new 
cases have appeared, and the cause for panic has 
ceased. This may be called missionary work at 
home ; and we respectfully recommend that it is 
just what should be done in every town where con- 
tagious diseases break out. First make your poor 
neighbors feel secure from starvation and want, and 
they will be willing to stay at home and properly 
care for their own children, thus keeping them in- 
doors until they are well. This will undoubtedly 
be a great means of limiting epidemic and contag- 
ious diseases. Try it. 


THE following extract is from a letter just re- 
ceived from our late guest Mr. Felt. It is addressed 
to Mr. T. L. Pitt: 

Ayer, Mass., May 31, 1875. 

My DEar Sir:—I had a most delightful time 
with your people, and I hope you will excuse me to 
them for being so tardy in acknowledging their kind- 
ness and informing them of my safe return to my 
family. From 11 A. M. on Friday till I left at 10 
A. M. on Monday, I was continually talking, read- 
ing, writing, thinking, seeing, walking, riding, eat- 
ing and sleeping, as thoroughly and as rapidly as 
was safe for a man of my limited capacity. I like 
Mr. Noyes’ idea of sleeping “with a will” and have 
long endeavored to practice it. I thoroughly en- 
joyed myself and got great spiritual good. I sup- 
pose no one can visit you without having a large 
idea of your material success and your social pe- 
culiarities. These were the points which I came 
to investigate, but I found the spiritual appears to 
have its true place (at the top), with you, and I 
shall study your system in that department. I en- 
joyed very much the exercises of the Sunday even- 
ing meeting, and regret that I was out for a portion 
of the time, C. W. FELT. 
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FRAGMENTS OF AN EVENING CONVERSATION. 
O. C., May 25, #875. 

Cc. S. F¥—If I were to speak of the subject I 
have thought of most, it would be, How to best in- 
troduce and promote the Revival spirit in the family. 
Our various businesses call for enterprise and ac- 
tivity; it seems to me it would please the Lord, if 
with all this activity the Revival spiritis equally ac- 
tive. I was interested in a remark lately made by 
Mr. N., that a spirit of industry is promotive of 
health. We may also say it is promotive of the 
Revival spirit. It is good to turn our attention to 
this subject from time to time, and to find out what 
is going on in the Community, and ascertain if 
there are any among us who are having Revival ex- 
perience in their own hearts. 


H. F. S—I had some experience this afternoon 
which interested me. I have had my time very 
fully occupied of late. After dinner to-day, I found 
myself sleepy as well as tired, and yielded to the 
inclination and took a nap of half an hour. When 
I awoke I found my mind emptied of cares and re- 
sponsibilities. Suddenly I remembered that one of 
the strawberry fields under my care needed weed- 
ing, and I immediately hit upon a plan of doing it 
expeditiously. I presume if I had resisted my in- 
clination to rest, this neglected job would not have 
come to my mind, and I should have got behind- 
hand with my work. I believe we shall accomplish 
more in our businesses if we stop for reflection 
every day. 

W. H. W.—I feel anxious to give my heart to 
this work of a Revival. 


Cc. S. ¥.—I believe it is economical and profitable 
financially, to put spirituality foremost and keep it 
there. “Seek first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness ”’ and all other things shall be added, 
If we put spirituality first, we shall never lack any 
material good. We have always found this true. 
Of course mere money-making should not control 
us at all. We ought to exalt spirituality just as 
quickly if we were sure to lose money by it, as if 
we made it. 


Hi. ¥. S.—There have been instances in our past 
experience where we discontinued certain busi- 
nesses because they were hindrances to our spirit- 
ual education. At one time we gave up the fruit 
business on that account, and it proved a great gain 
every way. 

H. G. A.—I believe our success in business is 
dependent on our spirituality. 


C. S. $—The Revival spirit will not make us 
lazy or shiftless. Probably every one of us has 
had times of a great deal of activity and enterprise 
about business, accompanied with a feeling of near- 
ness to God, and improvement in heart and spirit. 
We know an enthusiastic spirit of industry may 
operate to bring us near to God and to one another. 

W. A. H.—“He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
that diligently seek him.” In reference to this 
matter of a Revival, the first thing is to believe in 
the Revival spirit ; to believe that God is ready to 
pour his spirit into our hearts and produce this 
spirituality which we desire. We should clear from 
our minds any thought that the Revival spirit is 
a matter of mere sensation and comes about 
through our own will-works. I firmly believe that 
it is an actual substance, which we can receive into 
our hearts and minds. 

W. H. W.—I believe that spirit is present with 
us. 


H.. H. S.—We live, move and have our being in 
it. 

H. G. A.—I find in my own experience that the 
Revival spirit is promoted, and the wear and tear of 
business greatly lessened by following Mr. Noyes’s 





suggestion of devoting a portion of each day to 
prayer to God. 

W. A. H.—That is especially important for those 
who are crowded with work. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Fune, 1.—Mr. Noyes and Mr. Hamilton return- 
ed from Cozicot last evening, leaving most of the 
party that went with them to stay there until Friday, 
Below is an account given by Mr. N. of an excur- 
sion he and Victor took yesterday : 


“Victor and I went down the bay this pleasant 
morning to see the catch of fish in the fish-pound. 
We had an excellent opportunity of witnessing the 
whole operation of the gathering up of the nets and 
emptying the fish into the hold of the sloop. The 
great mass of the wriggling victims were white 
fish, but mingled with them were scores of dog- 
fish, shad and skates, with here and there a blue- 
fish, black-fish and mackerel. We counted one 
hundred and fifty scoopfuls as they were hoisted 
from the net to the sloop, and judged that each 
scoopful contained at least one and a-half bushels 
of fish, making in all two hundred and twenty-five 
bushels. The fishermen said there were two or 
three hundred fish in a scoopful. Reckoning 
them at two hundred, there were thirty thousand 
fish there before us, writhing, gasping, dying !—a 
slaughter like that of Waterloo! Reckoning them 
by weight, at a pound a piece, there were fifteen 
tons of live beings jammed together in a prison 
worse than the Calcutta black hole! Bad for them 
but good for the Connecticut farmers!. And good 
for us, for the fishermen gave us a couple of nice 
shad.” 

THE CLAM-SEANCE. 

I went to Cozicot by the way of Branford ; and 
while waiting at the village for the team, it occurred 
to me that G. W. N., in his genealogical explora- 
tions, traced the Hayes line to that town; so I pro- 
posed to Victor to inquire of somebody whether 
there were any memories of the family remaining. 
We came across an old farmer-like fellow and Vic- 
tor interviewed him. He did not appear to know 
much about the Hayeses, but thought there was one 
of that name somewhere in town. 

“ But,” said I, “this Hayes that we want to know 
about lived here a hundred years ago.” 

“Oh, mercy on us!” exclaimed he with a start 
and a shrug, and then we all fell a laughing at the 
idea of his remembering a hundred years back, and 
so broke up the conference without result. 

A day or two after this Alfred had occasion to 
go up to Branford to see the town-clerk ; and I 
asked him to inquire about the Hayeses, and look 
into the town records if he had an opportunity. 
He reported on his return that he had seen a deed 
conveying land to Ezekiel Hayes in 1753, at the 
respectable price of two thousand pounds, “old 
tenor”—showing that this ancient worthy must 
have been a man of substance. His name stands 
on G. W. N’s. chart as father of Rutherford and 
Ezekiel Hayes, and Rutherford Hayes was our ma- 
ternal grandfather. With these necessary prelimi- 
naries, I proceed to give account of our seance. 


An hour before I left Cozicot a proposal was 
started to have a spiritual sitting. Arrangements 
were hastily made. Erastus serving as medium and 
general director. After the usual shaking and 
clattering of hands on the table, Erastus made 
some attempts to write; but nothing intelligible 
was produced. Then Mr. Hamilton started sing- 
ing, and after a while fell into the endless ditty— 
“T have a father in the spirit land,” etc. When 
this had run through its usual variations there came 
one of those ‘awful pauses” in which all are wait- 
ing rather uncomfortably for something to turn up. 
At this point I observed that “I had a greut-grand- 
Sather in the spirit land ;” whereupon the company 





struck up singing that; and the difficulty of making 
the words fit the metre of the music, set us all 
laughing. That seemed to suit Erastus and the 
spirits, and he went into some very lively demon- 
strations. Then I remarked that this great-grand- 
father that we were singing about might have owned 
the very land we lived upon, as Cozicot is in the 
town of Branford; and certainly he must have 
come down there many a time fishing and clamming. 
(And by the way, it should be mentioned here that 
the Hayeses of the late generation, at least, have 
been somewhat noted for enjoying table-blessings, 
and were, I think, particularly fond of clams). At 
last I said “J wonder if the old gentleman remem- 
bers about the clams.” Instantly upon that Erastus 
came down upon the table with an awful whack, scat- 
tering the papers and pencils on the floor, and fright- 
ening us with the convulsive enthusiasm of his 
movements. It was evident that my call for clam- 
reminiscences had touched the very heart of old 
Ezekiel. Erastus soon calmed down enough to 
pick up the papers and pencils, and commenced 
writing in earnest. But he only dashed off a few 
words and ended with a tremendous flourish. 
Light was let in, and after some solemn study of 
the message from “the great beyond,” we made 
out these words : 

‘“WHERE IS MY FISH-POLE?” 

The burst of merriment that followed must be 
imagined. We seemed to see the old Puritan in 
his breeches and knee-buckles and steeple-hat, just 
awaking from his after dinner doze of one hundred 
and twenty five years and instantly calling for his 


fish-pole and clam-basket! ca 
After this scene Erastus went into some spirited 


personations of our ancient relative and guest. He 
reached over the table and shook hands with me as 
though he were right glad to meet his descendant on 
the old clam-shore. Then he commenced a series 
of curious manipulations—one hand twisting and 
the other holding on to something—which were 
quite unintelligible to us for a time; but as we stud- 
ied them it dawned upon us at last that he was 
opening clams! After working at this a while’ he 
went through some other pantomimic operations 
that puzzled us again. He seemed to be mixing 
and stirring things, and then he shoved his hands 
back and forth over the table. 


“ He is making a chowder!” said Mr. Hamilton. 


“ Yes,” said one of the women, “see! he is roll- 


ing out the dumplings !” 

Immediately upon this recognition he bowed 
to Mr. Hamilton with all the grace and dignity 
of the olden time, and presented to him an unseen 
dish of the savory stew. Then he went round the 
circle giving each a portion in the same stately 
manner. Finally he shook hands with me again ; 
and at this point Mr. Hamilton and I were obliged 
to leave or lose our train. The seance broke up 
with shouts of laughter. We shall not soon forget 
“the feast of chowder and the flow of soul” that 
came with the shade of old Ezekiel Hayes. 

J. H. N. 


REVIVALISM AND SPIRITUALISM. 
W. C. May 27, 1875. 

F. H. N—I have in my mind quite a discourse 
or a historical memoir—perhaps it may be called— 
on the Revival spirit in its relation to Spiritualism. 
Look at the alternations of these two great mani- 
festations—the Revivals on the one side, and 
Spiritualism on the other. God is evidently travel- 
ing as we do, first on one foot and then on the 
other. A year ago, Spiritualism was in the as- 
cendency and pushing forward grandly against 
infidelity. Then came disaster and collapse, and 
behold, now, Revivalism has come to the front and 
is marching against the same enemy. That has 
been the course of things on a great scale all the 
way back. In the last generation there was a 
great Revival that lasted many years up to 1834, and 
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then fell into a decline ; and it began to decline for 
the same reason that has now thrown Spiritualism 
into the shade; that 1s, the Revival became full of 
impostures, fanaticisms and devil’s miracles, and so 
broke down. Then Spiritualism arose, and that 
has carried all before it for years, just as Revivalism 
did; but now we find it full of impostures, de- 
lusions and fanaticisms, and down it comes! Then 
right away, up comes Revivalism again! Sankey 
and Moody are now hammering away at English 
infidelity as Crookes and Wallace were a year or 
two ago. So it goes—one foot after the other. 
By these disasters and collapses the Spiritualists 
are purged, and take a new start. Revivalism and 
Spiritualism are really two forms of Spiritualism. 
Revivalism stands related to Spiritualism, as the 
interior to the exterior. Revivals hold intercourse 
with the heavens tor the salvation of the soul; and 
Spiritualism holds intercourse with them for sizns 
and wonders and healing of the body. Both ot 
these forms of Spiritualism were present in the 
Primitive Church, though they are entirely sepa- 
rated in modern experience. 

There is a chapter in the history of ‘“ American 
Socialisms ” in which I treat of the relation between 
Revivalism and Socialism. If you will substi- 
tute Spiritualism tor Socialism (as you may, for 
they are lineally related), you will tind that chapter 
pertinent and instructive in connection with what 
we are now talking about. 


On the evening of May 25, the following ideas 
were brought out: 

N. said he considered the medical art as one of the 
very highest of arts. Said he had been studying 
medicine these forty years, and though he had no 
freedom to practice much yet, he considered him- 
self a medical student under Christ. 

Christ had put him into a very interesting school 
just at this time in the very presence of fever and 
ague and other disease. It was like the school that 
_Agassiz started on Penikese Island for the 
study of Natural History right in the presence of 
the ocean. Christ, he said, was at work as a 
Doctor among us and would set up a school af- 
ter his own style. His disciples were all in a cer- 
tain sense medical students. 


Regarding disease as a source of sin, we can not 
separate the medical from the theological. Diseas- 
es of the mind are really diseases of the body; 
and if we are to start a new theology we must go 
to work and cure folks of their diseases. Christ 
seemed to recognize this close connection between 
diseases and moral character. When he cured per- 
sons he would say to them, “Go and sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come upon thee.” 


Our system of criticism will enable us to discover 
the origin of disease in any given case, by finding 
out the spiritual condition of the person. Criticism 
is a process analogous to the Turkish Bath; it 
helps persons to sweat out the bad stuff. It sin 
and disease are not the same thing they are mani- 
festations of the same thing. What we want is 
something that can go back of both sickness and 
sin, and eliminate the cause of them, which is a bad 
spirit. No one has ever been thoroughly success- 
ful in doing this but Jesus Christ. Therefore we 
may consider him at the head of the medical fac- 
ulty of the world. Heis still within the hearing and 
reach of every one. He is still ready to take stu- 
dents. We may well call him ‘Professor 
Jesus,’ M. D.—L. L. D. 

At the close of these remarks Mr. N. added, “I 
propose to dedicate ‘Cozicot’ to the new medical 
school. Penikese is given up. We have as good 
a place for the pursuit of science. When shall we 
inaugurate ?”—The next morning at the breakfast 
table, he expressed a wish to offer our place at the 
sea-shore to the Lord; he said it was a good time 
now to dedicate Cozicot to the new “ medical school.” 





FACTS AND 1OPICS. 





Says the Daily Graphic: “The long struggle 
for rapid transit is practically over at last, and 
from the day that the Governor signs the Husted 
bill this city will enter upon a new period of growth 
and prosperity. We have waited and worked for 
years to bring about this result, and the matter is 
now in our own hands. The building of a rapid- 
transit road will undoubtedly be begun before the 
summer is over.” 


Mr. Moody, the evangelist, is described as a 
thick-set man about five feet eleven, with a dark, 
full beard, high cheek bones, sunken eyes, and a 
square forehead, and is said to resemble slightly 
the late E. M. Stanton. Mr. Sankey is taller and 
better-looking than his comrade, with a younger 
face, a large mustache and well shaved chin, with, 
English side whiskers. He is described as looking 
like a well-conditioned opera singer. 





Pennsylvania seems to be an afflicted State. 
Just as the miner’s strike had subsided, the de- 
structive forest fires began. 





The London Weekly Times says that “ Lord 
Shaftesbury, in moving the ‘Chimney Sweeper’s 
Bill,’ has startled and astonished the great major- 
ity of the people, who fancied that all the atrocities 
connected with cleaning chimneys by means of 
climbingboys were things of the past, abolished 
many years ago. 

“From his Lordship’s account, we learn that the 
horrible practice still continues in many localities 
and that the barbarities inflicted upon the poor 
children trained to the business are as hideous 
and as odious as ever. The little victims are 
caught about six years old and forced up chimneys 
by sticking pins in their feet, putting wisps of burn- 
ing straw under them, or other brutalities. The 
contact of the rough chimney walls with their backs 
and knees tears away skin and flesh; and while the 
wounds are bleeding they are rubbed before a hot 
fire with strong brine, producing intense agony. 
More forced climbing, more bleeding wounds, and 
more fire and brine, with sufficient beating and flog- 
ging to make the sufferer submit to the application 
—this is the child’s training for the abominable 
work, and many never get a skin sufficiently callous 
to save them from continuous suffering.” 


The London Lancet says : 

“One of the things that strike us much in any study 
of old lives is the recuperation that has been manifested 
in many of them after lesions and illness, in times gone 
by, that would, to too nice a measurer of vitality, have 
appeared destructive of any chance of longevity. A 
paralysis thirty years since, to our knowledge, does not 
impair the pleasures of a life now over ninety. Jaun- 
dice and the loss of eighty-four pounds in weight, at 
seventy, after a life of good living, have within our ex- 
perience been followed by twenty years of plain living 
and good health. A copious vesical or prostatic hem- 
orrhage, at seventy-eight, would seem an unpleasant 
symptom ; but its unpleasantness is qualified by the en- 
joyment of all meals, and still more by the fact that the 
first hemorrhage occurred six years since; that in the 
intervals health is good and life pleasant, though tried 
with much domestic trouble, and that the patient has re- 
covered the power of working. An intermitting pulse 
may be held to show some failure of cardiac tone ; but 
it does not show that the heart it represents will not be 
beating twenty years hence. Very urgent strangulated 
hernia, requiring operation, after eighty-three years of 
‘nothing but trouble,’ accompanied indeed by ‘peace,’ 
would seem an awkward threat to life. But within our 
recent knowledge this plight has been survived, leaving 
life calm and even cheerful. 

“We might multiply cases proving that there is in 
elderly life a tendency to go on even in spite of draw- 
backs and weak points. What we urge is, that by be- 
lieving in this tendency to go on, and ministering to it 





by various ‘lenient arts,’ we may extend many a pleas- 
ant and kindly life, and that we shall by the same arts 
extend most lives.” 


The Youth's Companion of May 27th, gives the 
following from the Danville, Ky., Advocate: “An 
interesting little daughter of Prof. C. of this city, 
last summer, in eating a watermelon, got one of 
the seeds lodged in her windpipe. The effort was 
made to remove it, but proved ineffectual, and it 
was thought that the child would have to be taken 
to one of the large cities to have an operation per- 
formed by a skillful surgeon. To this she was 
decidedly opposed and pleaded with her mamma to 
tell her if there was no other way of relief. Finally, 
in order to quiet her childish fears, her Christian 
mother told her to ask God to help her. The little 
one went into an adjoining room, and shortly there- 
after came running to her mamma with the seed in 
her hand, and her beautiful and intelligent face 
lighted up with joy. In response to the eager in- 
quiry of the mother the little one said that she had 
asked God to help her, and while she was praying 
she was taken with a severe cough, in which she 
threw up the seed.” 


THE NEWS. 





A series of terrible earthquake shocks occurred in 
Asia Minor during the month of May, destroying six 
hundred houses, and killing 5,000 people. 


The new State census of New York has been com- 
menced ancl it will require several months to complete it. 
About two hundred general questions will be asked of the 
heads of families. 


The observance of Decoration day was general 
throughout the country. The weather being pleasant, 
the celebration was more generally attended and satis- 
factory than on any preceding occasion, 


Steam canal boats are in successful operation on the 
Erie canal and threaten to supersede the use of horses, 
Boats make the entire trip from New York to Buffalo 
and return in just one-half the time required for boats 
towed by horses. 


The Alert and the Discovery, the two ships of the 
English Polar expedition, sailed on Saturday. This ex- 
pedition is by far the most thoroughly equipped of any 
that ever sailed for the north pole, and strong hopes are 
entertained that the pole will be reached in safety. 


The decision of the court of claims in the Union Pa- 
cific railway case against the Government, has been 
handed down in favor of plaintiff. A short time ago 
cases involving about $800;000 were decided against the 
Government. The present decision calls for $412,000 
more. 

On Sunday a large fire broke out in Springfield, Mass., 
which proved to be the most disastrous ever experienced 
there. At one time the entire city was in danger but 
owing to the prompt action of the fire-department in 
calling for help from abroad, the flames were subdued 
after causing a damage estimated at from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


The publishing of the statistics of the Erie Railway 
by President Jewett, reveals an almost unlimited meth- 
od of fraud practiced chiefly on the stockholders, and 
shows that the road has been most miserably managed, 
and that new methods of cheating whereby the officers 
could fill their own pockets and drain the pockets of 
other people, were carried on extensively. 


One of the most terrible disasters in the history of 
Massachusetts occurred May 27, in the burning of the 
French Catholic Church at South Holyoke, during the 
evening service, causing the death of seventy-one wo- 
men and children. The exercises had nearly closed, 
and a vesper service was being sung, when the draperies 
on the altar caught fire from the candles. The walls 
being low, the building was almost immediately filled with 
flames. The audience numbered about seven hundred 
persons. ‘Those in the body of the church escaped 
unharmed, but many on the stairway leading to the gal- 
lery were burned or crushed to death. ‘The scene was 
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fearful in the extreme, and for so short a time (twenty 
minutes) has seldom been equalled. 


The mania for suicide in the Prussian army is becom- 
ing so general that a proposition has been made to in- 
vestigate the cause and devise some remedy if possible. 
In the last health statistics of the army the percentage 
of suicides over natural deaths was very great. This 
goes to show that in spite of the perfect system adopted 
by the government for recruiting, the forcing of able- 
bodied men into the army for a term of three years 
and the terrible drill they undergo before becoming sol- 
diers, is very unpopular. It is evident that some other 
method will have to be devised. Prussia, lying in close 
proximity to France, seems to require both nations to 
to support an immense army of 2,000,000 men each. 
The cash paid per day amounts to nearly $8,000,000 for 
both nations and it is a question of time which nation 
will become exhausted first. 


Gen. W. T. Sherman has written a biographical 
sketch entitled “Memoir of General William T. Sher- 
man, written by himself.” The work is of course large- 
ly made up of military events, giving many details of 
the rebellion not hitherto seen in print. 


There is some evidence that the present alarm at the 
West about the anticipated grasshopper plague is not 
well grounded and that the pest is in fact disappearing 
from certain threatened localities. M. M. Grosvenor of 
Kansas says concerning them: “ First, the destroying 
insect is not a grasshopper but the young of the Rocky 
Mountain locust, hatched this spring from eggs deposi- 
ted during the great invasion last fall; that these insects 
have only appeared within a narrow belt and will not be 
able to travel before the end of June ; that they are not 
so active as those hatched in another climate ; and that 
they can not reproduce themselves and are already dying 
off in great numbers.” 


SHAD-HATCHING ON THE HUDSON. 





N Tuesday morning, 25th w/¢., 1 in company 
with Mr. S. Newhouse, left Oneida vza the 
Central, for Seth Green’s famous shad-hatching 
station situated on the Hudson river, eight miles 
below Albany. Arriving at Castleton Station, we 
took a boat and crossing to the west side of the 
river, were soon in sight of the white tents of the 
hatching station. On landing we were cordially 
met by Mr. Monroe Green, the managing agent of 
this station, and three of his business associates. 
Mr. Monroe Green is brother to Seth Green, the 
superintendent of the State fish-commission. We 
found the former and his associates busily engaged 
in grading and fitting up the grounds occupied by 
the tents, which the spring floods, together with 
the floating ice, had pretty thoroughly demolished. 
Although but five days had elapsed since the 
company’s arrival, there were at least ha!t a million 
of shad-spawn already in the hatching-boxes, in 
various stages of development ; in some of them 
the embryo shad were plainly visible to the naked 
eye. The artificial hatching of shad as operated 
by Mr. Seth Green is somewhat as follows: The 
spawn is secured from fish caught principally 
in the night, for the reason that female shad are 
not taken during the day. After impregnation the 
eggs are put in the hatching-boxes, which are an- 
chored in the river several rods from shore. These 
boxes float on the surface, the bottom being cov- 
ered with a fine wire screen, on which the eggs 
rest. The motion of the water caused by the wind 
and tide, is generally sufficient to keep up the cir- 
culation and change of water required except in 
slack water, when it frequently becomes necessary 
to move the boxes about by hand. 

During the hatching process the boxes contain- 
ing spawn are examined at least once in twenty-four 
hours and sometimes oftener, when all dead eggs 
are removed, the screens cleaned, etc. The time 
required to hatch shad eggs is from three to five 
days, according to the temperature of the air and 
water, when the young fry are turned loose to take 
care of themselves, and the boxes are again supplied 





with a fresh lot of eggs. Thus, in the height of 
the spawning season from one to two hundred 
hatching-boxes, each containing from ten to twenty 
thousand eggs, are kept in constant operation in 
this manner, sending back to the ocean, annually, 
millions of the young fry, to grow and become food 
for the many thousands of shad-eaters in the 
numerous cities and surrounding country and 
territory. 

Already the good work of replenishing our lakes 
and rivers with these fish is plainly visible. The 
abundance of shad caught in the Hudson river 
at the present time tells its own story. Fish- 
ermen, who, as a class, were a few years ago doubt- 
ful as to the efficacy of Mr. Green’s experiment, 
now begin to beg of nim to hold up on shad-hatching, 
and say that he is spoiling their market for shad ; 
two or three years ago they could get from twenty- 
five to fifty cents a piece for shad; now these fish 
have become so plenty that they barely pay the 
cost of shipping. I was told that in some in- 
stances people had hauled them on their land for 
manure, rather than accept the unusually low 
prices offered. However, we hope the good work 
will go on until the poor of the land as well as the 
rich can afford to eat shad. 

During our three days’ sojourn at Mr. Green’s 
tent we were feasted on fresh shad at every meal, 
served up as only fishermen can serve them. While 
witnessing the process of fish-hatching as he prac- 
ticed it, we came to the conclusion that this business 
had fallen into proper hands. The requisite skill that 
comes from experience evidently is not wanting, 
and the persevering energy with which the neces- 
sary details of the business are attended, both 
night and day, can not fail of being crowned with 
success. We entered into an engagement with 
Mr. Green for a liberal supply of young shad with 
the view of stocking Oneida Jake, as an experiment. 
Thus we shall have an opportunity to discover 
whether shad will live in fresh water, without the 
opportunity of returning to the ocean to complete 
their maturity. Altogether our trip to these hatch- 
ing-grounds was a pleasant one, which we should 
not hesitate to repeat, should an opportunity offer ; 
and a visit would, we think, prove instructive to any 
one interested in the experiment. B. T. 





HOME-TALKS: BY JOHN HUMPHREY NOYES. 
Edited by Alfred Barron and George Noyes Miller. 
12mo, 358 pages. Price $1.50. Oneida, N. Y. 
Published by the Community. 

To students of Social and Religious science this 
book is invaluable. 

It reveals the afflatus of New Testament Chris- 
tianity. 

It shows the only foundations on which success- 
ful Christian Communism can be established. 

It tells how a pure heart can be attained, 

How a pure personal life can be lived, 

How individuals can be fitted for a pure social 
organization on the largest scale. 

No one who wishes to know the true character 
and purpose of the Oneida Community should 
fail to read this book. It reveals the central life, 
the governing inspiration, the social and religious 
undertone of the Community. Newspaper corres- 
pondents, interviewers and professional book-mak- 
ers have tried often to tell the world all about this 
institution and have conspicuously failed. More 
can be learned from this volume of Home-Talks 
about the essentials of Oneida Communism than 
from all that has been thus published. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 
Oneida Circular, Oneida, N. Y. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS 


Machine Twist and Sewing Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Also Machines for Measuring the length and Testing the strength 
of Manufactured Silks. *- 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 


Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Prices 
ist sent on application. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Muskrat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





For any of the above articles, 
Address, Onempa Community, Oneida, N. Y, 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 
All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed ; Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality; also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in condition to meet the wants of its patrons with prompt- 
ness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Sent from the Office of the ONErpA CrrcuLar by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B, Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price, $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition: with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1 50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith, 
an 8vo. pamphlet of 48 pages. By John Humphrey Noyes 
Price 25 cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,” Spiritual 
Wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey Noyes. 
Price 25 cents. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An 8vo. pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An 8vo. pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cents. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘‘ Dixon and his 
Copyists,’”* ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘*‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’ and ‘‘ Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner without 
Meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cents. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, have the ‘‘ History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per's Guide,’’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,”’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the ONEIDA CircuLar. 

Also Photographs of J. H. Noyes. Price 25 cents. 





CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS, 





Grown by the Oneida Community. 


Twenty-five packages containing twenty-five varieties 
sent post paid for one dollar. 
Address [W. G. X.] 


Oneida Community, Oneida, N’ Y. 
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